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THE EDITOR’S BULLETIN BOARD 


Lewis W. Morse, compiler of the Check List of Judicial Council Reports, 
published in the January, 1936, number of the Law Liprary JOURNAL (L.LIB.J. 
29:1), has written to the Editor as follows: 


“T have just found that there was a Pennsylvania Judicial Conference item 
which we should have included in our Check List. The completed list should 
read as follows: 


Pennsylvania 

Report of the Judicial Section of the 1928 Conference on Criminal Law; 
38p. also in 292 Pa. State Reports p. xxv-xxvii. 

2nd Report June, 1929; 33p. also in 297 Pa. State Reports p. xxvii-lix. 

Agenda containing reports of committees to be acted upon at the Third 
Judicial Conference at Philadelphia, April 10, 11, 1930; 47p. 

3rd Report April, 1930; 22p. also in 300 Pa. State Reports p. xxv-li. 

Report of the Committee on Public Defenders to the 4th Judicial Confer- 
ence; 10p. 

Program of the business to be transacted at the 4th Judicial Conference. 
April, 1932; 44p. 


“*The Minutes of the fourth have not been printed, but there was 
printed a Program of the business to be transacted at the 4th Judicial Con- 
ference’. Letter Oct. 3, 1935 from the Judicial Conference.” 


The Check List, with additions to Illinois, New Jersey, New York and 
Oregon, is also available as a reprint. Copies may be obtained from the Executive 
Secretary, American Association of Law Libraries, 720—20th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


Judge J. C. Ruppenthal, Russell. Kansas, Secretary of the Judicial Council 
of Kansas, writes as follows: 


“Dear Editor :—The note in bulletin of April Law Lisrary JourNat just 
received induces me to mention, for your consideration as to library interest, the 
following : 


“For many years the writer has had in mind a three-fold bibliographical 
project for Kansas. 

1. To compile a bibliography of all statute law of Kansas from 1853 to date. 
This was done and was published several years ago in the Law Liprary Jour- 
NAL (L.LIB.J. 23:79), and since then has been carried in the supplementary statute 
books of Kansas. 

2. To compile a verbatim list of titles of all acts of the Kansas legislature 
from 1855 (the first) to date. As the Kansas Constitution strictly requires the 
title of each act to cover fully all its contents, the title is of great importance. 
Very few law offices in the state have the session laws from about 1855 to 1875, 
or later. This project was presented months ago to the Works Progress Admin- 
istration as a federal relief project. It is favorably viewed but so far no action 
to do the work has been taken. There are about 15000 acts. 

3. To index copiously, if not definitively, all statute law from 1855 on. This 
work, to the extent of about twenty thousand card entries on 3x 5 cards, has 
been done by me, covering all acts from 1855 to 1865, inclusive. It is not clear 
when indexing may be carried on further.” 


Members of the American Association of Law Libraries are urged to con- 
tribute to the Law Lrprary Journat bibliographies, check lists, and articles of 
interest to the law library profession. Address the Editor at 720-20th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 
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FITZHERBERT’S ABRIDGEMENT 


S. E. THorRNE 


Law Librarian and Assistant Professor of Law 
Northwestern University Law School 


The abridgments of the Year Books constitute a large and interesting class 
of document of which the foremost representative is the Graunde Abridgement 
of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert.1. The work falls properly within the scope of Year 
Book research, and the work of successive Year Book editors has thrown a good 
deal of light upon its contents,? but still both the materials from which it was 
compiled and the method of compilation remain largely unknown. It is with this 
latter problem that we concern ourselves here; more particularly, with the recon- 
struction of Fitzherbert’s original manuscript text by a strictly bibliographical 
examination of its printed form. That this will aid in the discovery of the 
sources of the Abridgement seems clear; one of the strongest bits of evidence 
Maitland adduced to prove Fitzherbert’s use of the British Museum manuscript 
numbered Add. 12,269 was the order in which cases from that manuscript 
appeared in the Abridgement,’ and in a similar manner, the peculiar order of Year 
Book cases may point toward corresponding, peculiarly arranged, Year Book 
manuscripts. This assumes, of course, that Fitzherbert was not entirely dependent 
upon the work of earlier compilers and that he followed some rational plan in 
entering his cases—assumptions difficult to make in the absence of definite in- 
formation as to his use of Statham and the earlier abridgments, and in view of 
the fact that the Abridgement was compiled for his own use, without an eye 
toward publication, and that therefore its only true criterion of arrangement 





*Its worth has frequently been appraised: Holdsworth, History of English Law, ii, 544, 
545; Plucknett, A Concise History of the Common Law, 194-5. For a bibliographical ac- 
count, see: Cowley, A Bibliography of Abridgments, Digests, etc. of English Law, xlv,x\viii, 
but cf. my review, Columbia Law Review, xxxii, 1275. The best discussion of the earlier 
abridgments is found in Professor Winfield’s paper Abridgments of the Year Books in 
Harvard Law Review, xxxvii, 214, reprinted in his Chief Sources of English Legal History, 
200-251. 


*The Year Books edited by Pike in the Rolls Series and all those published by the 
Selden Society and the Ames Foundation contain concordances of the Year Book and Fitz- 
herbert’s Abridgement. Editors have frequently discussed the work in their introductions: 
30-31 Edw. I (Rolls Ser.) xxi, xxii; 12-13 Edw. III (Rolls Ser.) xxix-xxxii; 13-14 Edw. II] 
(Rolls Ser.) xlv-xlvi; 20 Edw. III (2) (Rolls Ser.) li-lix, Ixxxi-lxxxii; 2-3 Edw. II (Selden 
Soc.) ix-x; 4 Edw. II (Selden Soc. vol. 26) xxix-xxxvi; 4 Edw. II (Selden Soc. vol, 42) 
xxxii; 13 Rich. II (Ames Foundation) xx-xxii, 


* Maitland, Bracton’s Note Book, i, 119. 
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must have been one of personal convenience. But a careful study of the text 
seems to support the theory that, if Fitzherbert worked through the materials 
pretty much as they lay at his hand without any further attempt at harmoni- 
zation,’ he nevertheless worked through them systematically, with the result that 
the cases fall into the definite arrangement we detail below. At the outset, how- 
ever, it must be noted that the very nature of Fitzherbert’s work militates against 
exactness. Nothing would be more natural than for the abridger to place an 
isolated case of interest in the first available blank space beneath a title, in the 
margin near a similar case, or on an inserted sheet, regardless of whether or not 
it marred a systematic plan. And, too, in view of what we know of Year Book 
manuscripts, Fitzherbert frequently must have come upon fuller reports supply- 
ing additional cases for a term he had already abridged. That these were entered 
as he came upon them, without regard for their fellows, seems probable; an 
example may be seen in the cases from similar terms of 34 and 35 Henry VI 
which appear in both groups A and C below. Thus we must be prepared to find 
a number of so-called abnormal entries, but examination has proved them to be 
not numerous enough to obscure the regular recurrence of identical blocks of 
cases under each title. Mr. G. J. Turner’s investigation led him to believe that 
chronological arrangement was entirely absent,® and Professor Winfield’s analysis 
of some ten of the largest titles sorted out of the tangle nothing more definite than 
a system subject to many exceptions and qualifications, and complicated by the 
appearance of cases from the reign of Edward III at any imaginable point.? Our 
own analysis has led to a somewhat different conclusion. 

A good many of the cases under each title fall into the following five groups, 
which generally follow each other. In the instances in which they do not, the 
interruption is due to part of the series of Edward III cases, of which more will 
be said below. It is the opinion of the writer that these five groups form the 
basis of the Abridgement, and that most if not all of the other material it now 
includes was added later from a separately compiled work. Whether Fitzherbert 
was the author of that work it is impossible to say; indeed, it is not improbable 
that he was entirely unconnected with the abridgment bearing his name.* 


A—Henry VI (1422-1461), 1-39, omitting 5, 6, 12, 13, 16, 17, 23, 24, 25, 29. 

B—Edward IV (1461-1483), 1-22, omitting 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20. 

C—Richard ITI (1483-1485), 1-2; Henry VII (1485-1509), 1-9; Henry VI 
(1422-1461), 18, 21, 34, 35, 36; Henry V (1413-1422), 1, 2, 5, 9; Henry 
IV (1399-1413), 2, 3, 8, 9, 7, 11, 12, 13, 14. 





‘That this criterion was not that of contemporary lawyers is evidenced by the appear- 
ance of the Tabula libri magni abbreviamenti librorum legum Anglorum in 1517/8, a year 
after the Abridgement itself. Cowley, op. cit. sup., xlvii; Winfield, Chief Sources of Eng- 
lish Legal History, 229, 231. 

* Winfield, op. cit. sup., 229-30. 

*Y B. 4 Edw. II (Selden Society vol. 26) xxix ff. 

* Winfield, op. cit. sup., 229-30. 

* The earliest edition does not bear Fitzherbert’s name or give any indication of alleged 
authorship. Fitzherbert’s name first appears in the edition of 1565, twenty-seven years after 
his death. Plucknett, op. cit. sup., 194. 
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FITZHERBERT’S 


D—Edward III (1326-1377), 38-50, 41 appearing both in its normal position 


and after 44. 


E—Richard II (1377-1399), 2, 5, 6, 7, 11, 12, 13. 


ABRIDGEMENT 


61 








TABLE A 
| 
A B C D E 
hes BEBE 114-17 18 19-24 25-43 44 
Avowrie ......... 1-29 30-42 43-61 62-84 85-89 
MOE ocak ccwcnued 47-53 85-94 95-105 106-118 119-127 
57-84 
ee 1-80 81-121 122-192 193-226 | 227-244 
a eee ee 1-142 143-184 185-239 498-629 630-649 
482-497 
COOGEE Saisdnswweed 1-24 25-45 46-89 90-106 107-110 
SIONS 65s asiiaidess 1-10 11-16 17-33 34-53 54-55 
ee eee 89-117 118-121 122-142 143-157 158-161 
i eee | 14-59 60-80 81-108 2-13; 109- {210-213 
119; 197-209 
Executours ...... 1-26 27-39 40-60 61-72 |75 
GHEE Sselidscaes 50-61 2-66 67-86 89-104 | 105-106 
Gatranti€ .....6<. 1-4 5 6-8 9-19 I- 
Judgment ........ 1-46 47-53 54-74 75-107 | 108 
Monstrauns ...... 73-98 99-109 110-131 132-156 | 156-165 
Quare Impedit ...| 74-96 97-101 102-123 124-142 | 143-144 
ROR sacaincgees 48-66 67-71 72-84 85-93 94-99 
Trespass «..<. <0 16-93 94-144 14-15; 145- |181-205 | 206-210 
180 

VisWe) ip cin dteeus 1-23 24-28 29-46 47-62 | 63-67 
Voucher .....++.- 28-41 42-43 44-54 55-79 80-84 
Walia .sssnqencdl 33-51 52 153-64 (65-96 | 97-99 














Group E is always followed by cases fromthe reign of Edward III, starting 


with the sixteenth year and arranged in the following series: 


16, 17, 18, 19, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 31, 32, 30, 21, 14, 15, 12, 13, 19, 
20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 7, 8, 9, 10, 4, 5, 6, 1, 2, 3, Eyre of Nottingham, 
Eyre of Northampton, Eyre of Derby, and Liber Assisarum. 
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Of course each year is not represented in each title, but the series is recognizable 
in each. Thus entries 109-218 in the title Judgment appear in this order: 16, 17, 
18, 19, 11, 13, 15, 31, 32, 30, 21, 14, 12, 13, 19, 20, 22, 24, 27, 28, 7, 8, 9, 10, 4, 3, 
Liber Assisarum. And Dower 56-120 in this: 16, 18, 19, 11, 13, 15, 1, 3, Eyre of 
Northampton, Liber Assisarum, 15, 31, 21, 12, 13, 6, 19, 22, 24, 28, 7, 8, 9, 10, 4, 
5,6. This series, however, does not occur in one group, but is scattered through- 
out each title. 


TABLE B 
BOD an scivvce 1-13; 45-75; 80-118 eee es 1; 15-49; 107-116 
Avowrie ...... 90-177 Garrantie ..... 20-68 
ROE h60is ica 1-46; 54-56; 128-158 Judgment ..... 109-218 
ME ccc aknes 245-307 Monstrauns ...1-33; 46-72; 166-179 
ae 240-481 ; 650-775 Quare Impedit.1-42; 49-73; 145-161 
Gameth sincuave 111-226 Resceit .....00 1-47; 100-146 
DOWEE .cacoces 56-120 Trespass ...... 1-8; 211-232 
NR. 5 <kmh nar 1-70; 162-173 ViIGWE ..ccccas 68-135 
Estoppel ...... 120-196; 214-249 Voucher ...... 1-27; 85-207 
Executours ...76-100 Waste ..cs.ce- 1-32; 100-109 


It seems clear that these Edward III cases were inserted later; in fact, the 
compiler, or printer, was not always careful to insert them at the end of a group.® 
The peculiar order seems to be due to the incorrect refolding of the sheets of 
another book. There can be little doubt that an abridgment of Edward III cases 
was made by Fitzherbert or another, and incorporated into the volume we know 
as the Graunde Abridgement; that this was one method of compiling an abridg- 
ment we know.’° 

The Edward II cases form an interesting group, and we incline toward the 
belief that they form part of the original work. Their order is broken by cases 
from the reign of Henry VII later than those included in group C, by late Henry 
V and Henry IV cases, by cases from the regnal years 31-38 Edward III, by 
cases from the end of Richard II’s reign, and by Henry III cases from Bracton’s 
Note Book.** The Edward II cases follow a regular chronological order, but the 





*See especially Ayde, Briefe, Estoppel. 

_“ Harvard Law School Library MS. Dunn 41 consists of two separate abridgments 
which have been taken apart and fitted together again into one alphabet. Professor Pluck- 
nett has alluded to this: Concise History, 193-95; Y.B. 13 Rich. II (Ames Foundation) xxi. 
A description of the MS. can be found in Winfield, op. cit. sup., 206, n. 


“The Henry III cases throw an interesting light upon Fitzherbert’s use of Bracton’s 
Note Book. In the cases in which it is possible to notice, t.e. in those titles which contain 
more than one entry from the reign of Henry III, the entries follow the order of the Note 
Book and appear in an uninterrupted group. Age, 148-9; Assize, 425-39; Attaint, 72-75; 
Avowrie, 242-3; Bastardy, 29-30; Briefe, 877-82; Comen, 25-6; Darrein Presentment, 22-3; 
Devise, 25-6; Dower, 179-203; Droyt, 55-66; Essoin, 186-96; Garde, 139-52; Garraunt des 
chartres, 25-7; Mesne, 75-78; Mortdancestor, 51-5; Partition, 18-9; Prerogative, 25-7; Pre- 
scription, 56-64; Prohibition, 13-30; Proses, 209-10; Quare Impedit, 182-4; Recovere en value, 
25-7; Viewe, 144-5, 173-5; Villeinage, 42-3; Voucher, 273-83; Waste, 129-42. 
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intervening cases seem to possess very little systematic arrangement. . That they 
may have been gathered from reports of single regnal years and entered as 
Fitzherbert came upon them seems not unlikely. It seems clear that they do not 
form part of the groups noticed above. We hope shortly to be able to sub- 
stantiate our theory by reference to definite manuscript sources of the Abridge- 
ment; until that time, the question must be regarded as a purely bibliographical 
one. 


PRELIMINARY LIST OF LITCHFIELD LAW SCHOOL 
NOTEBOOKS 


ELIZABETH ForRGEUS 
Assistant Law Librarian, Yale Law Library 


The story of the Litchfield Law School, the first private law school in 
America, has often been told and needs here only a brief recapitulation in order 
to explain the existence and nature of the group of manuscripts which are the 
subject of this paper. 


The Litchfield Law School was founded by Tapping Reeve (1744-1823). 
He was born at Southold, Long Island, graduated from the College of New 
Jersey (Princeton) in 1763, and for a few years acted as tutor there. He mar- 
ried Sally Burr, whose father was the Rev. Aaron-Burr, president of the college, 
and whose grandfather was Jonathan Edwards. He studied law with Judge 
Root at Hartford, was admitted to the bar, and in 1772 settled at Litchfield, a 
small country town in Connecticut. In 1774 Aaron Burr, his brother-in-law, 
came to read law with him, and thus became his first pupil. Reeve had a natural 
gift for teaching, and other young men came to him in increasing numbers for 
instruction. The date of the founding of the school is usually given as 1784; 
in that year Reeve put up a small building a few steps from his house,’ furnished 
it with desks and benches, moved his law books into it, and began to deliver 
his lectures to the students there. 


Reeve managed the school alone until 1798, when he associated with him 
James Gould (1770-1838), a graduate of Yale in 1791 and one of his former 
students. They conducted the school together until 1820, when Reeve withdrew, 
and Gould managed the school until its close in 1833. Gould also erected near 
his residence a small office building which was used for his lectures. Both men 
practiced in addition to teaching, and both were justices of the Supreme Court 
of Connecticut: Gould from 1816 to 1819; Reeve from 1798 to 1815, the latter 
as Chief Justice from 1814 to 1815. 

A register of the school was begun in 1798, giving only the year in which 
the student matriculated and the state from which he came. In 1828 a copy of 
this register was printed, and a supplement was added in 1831. A reprint of 
these lists was published in 1849, including all names to the close of the school 
in 1833 and adding after the names some facts concerning their subsequent 





‘This building, and the beautiful home of Judge Reeve, have recently been restored 
and are open to the public. 
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careers. Another reprint was published in 1900, and it was again reprinted, 
this time in alphabetical arrangement instead of under class years, by Mr. Dwight 
C. Kilbourn, in The Bench and Bar of Litchfield County (1909), pp. 195-214. 
Little information was added to the names in the reprintings, and the bare facts 
given in these catalogues are in some cases the only record that establishes a 
man’s connection with the school. The total number of graduates, as summarized 
in the catalogue of 1849, was 1015. The students came from every state of the 
union as it then existed, although Connecticut naturally had the largest repre- 
sentation. 

Reeve taught by means of a comprehensive course of lectures covering the 
whole field of law, which was divided into titles or subjects. As it was organized 
under Gould, there were forty-eight of these titles. The course during the 
later period of the school extended over about eighteen months. The lectures were 
delivered slowly, and the students were expected to take full notes. These they 
revised and copied carefully in ink, and the manuscripts were then bound into 
volumes. Reeve and Gould did not publish their lectures,? and the notebooks were 
carefully preserved and carried away by the students to use as works of reference 
in their practice. The catalogue of 1828 states that the notes thus written out 
were “comprised in five large volumes.” Actually the number of volumes of the 
sets varied from one to seven. They were usually bound in sheep or calf, but 
some were in boards with leather back and corners. Many times blank pages 
were left between subjects. The student sometimes made out a “title-page” for 
one or more of the books, but often this was not done. Sets may be found lacking 
in clues as to the name and year of the student; this accounts for the unidentified 
sets in the list below. The course of instruction is described and the notebooks 
analyzed in Fisher’s The Litchfield Law School (1933), pp. 6-8, and in Bald- 
win’s essay on James Gould in Lewis’ Great American Lawyers, 11:469-471. 
The purpose of this article is to list all known copies of these manuscripts. 

The Yale Law Library has eight sets of these notebooks. In 1934 inquiries 
were sent to a number of libraries and historical societies, in the hope of ascer- 
taining how many notebooks have been preserved in other institutions. Acknowl- 
ment is made of the courtesy of the libraries whose holdings are listed, in fur- 
nishing this information. In the list of notebooks here presented, a chrono- 
logical arrangement under date of attendance at the school has been followed. 
In the entries, the name of the student is given, followed by his Litchfield Law 
School date, the title-page, if any, the number of volumes, and the size. For 
books in other libraries, full information on many of these points is lacking. 
Brief biographical notes have been added when known, since the writers of 
these notebooks are representative of the class of men who received their legal 
training at Litchfield. 

YALE Law LIBRARY 


Seth P. Staples, [1798 ?] 
lv. 984 numbered pages. 3314 x 22cm. 
Seth Perkins Staples, 1776-1861, graduated from Yale in 1797. He 
read law with David Daggett in New Haven, and was admitted to the bar 





*Reeve’s Baron and Femme (1816) and Law of Descents (1825), and Gould’s Pleading 
(1832), cover only a portion of the material of the lectures. 
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September 21, 1799. None of the few biographical sketches found speak 
of his having studied at Litchfield, nor is his name in the catalogue of the 
school. The only date found in the notebook is 1798, and he may have 
entered before the register of that year was started. It is possible that he 
attended for a very short time, or he may have obtained permission to copy 
Reeve’s lectures for his own use. Staples opened an office in New Haven, 
and collected an exceptionally fine law library. Students came to him to 
study in such numbers that he began to hold classes and deliver lectures 
to them, and a small school gradually developed. Possibly he used this 
notebook in his own instruction of students. He moved to New York in 
1824, where he continued in law practice until his death. When he left 
New Haven his school was taken over by his partner, Samuel J. Hitchcock, 
and affiliated with Yale College, so that Staples is looked upon as the founder 
of the present Yale Law School. The question of whether he actually re- 
ceived instruction at the Litchfield Law School is therefore a matter of 
especial interest, upon which it is hoped further information may be found. 


Aaron Burr Reeve, 1802-03. 
7v. 23x 19%cm. 


Aaron Burr Reeve, 1780-1809, graduated at Yale in 1802, studied at 
the Litchfield Law School in 1802-1803, and practiced law in Troy, New 
York, where he died at the age of twenty-nine. He was the only son of 
Judge Reeve, and this set is of special interest because it contains many 
annotations in Judge Reeve’s handwriting. There is a tradition that he 
used these manuscripts in his lectures during the latter years of his teaching. 
An examination of the volumes seems to support this assertion. The left- 
hand page was almost uniformly left blank, and headed “Remarks.” The 
many entries in Tapping Reeve’s rather difficult handwriting, which con- 
trasts with the small and neat writing of his son, appear to have been written 
at intervals of time, some of them unmistakably near the close of his life 
when his hand had become feeble. 


Josias J. Coggeshall, 1809-10. 
Lectures on law delivered in Litchfield (Connt) by the Hon. Tapping Reeve 
and James Gould, Esq. in 1809 & 1810. (Vol. —) Transcribed by 
Josias H. Coggeshall. 
6v. 27x22cm. (There is a slight variation in the size of the volumes.) 
(V. 5 lacking). 


He is listed in the catalogue as Josiah H. Cogshall, and as entering 
from Massachusetts. No information on his life has been found. 


Henry L. Ellsworth, 1811-12. 
7v. Size varies slightly, largest 28% x 23cm. 


This set shows signs of more haste and less of the copybook style of 
handwriting than is usual. The volumes have seen hard usage—there are 
some pages missing, one volume had been adopted for a scrapbook, and one, 
the smallest volume in size, had been started on its career as a chemistry 
notebook. 


Henry Leavitt Ellsworth, 1791-1858, a son of Oliver Ellsworth, who 
was a signer of the Constitution and second Chief Justice of the United 
States, was born in Windsor, Connecticut. He matriculated at Yale with 
his twin brother, William Wolcott Ellsworth, and the two boys were gradu- 
ated in 1810. They entered the Litchfield Law School together and finished 
the course in 1812. The following year Henry Ellsworth was married to 
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Nancy, the daughter of Elizur Goodrich, who was the first professor of 
law in Yale College. Mr. Ellsworth began his law practice in Windsor, but 
in 1818 moved to Hartford and became president of the Aetna Insurance 
Company. In 1832 he was appointed by President Jackson as commissioner 
to superintend the removal of Indians to territory beyond Arkansas. Three 
years later the President appointed him the first United States Commis- 
sioner of Patents. During the ten-year incumbency which followed, Ells- 
worth organized the Patent Office and administered many of the functions 
which now fall within the province of the Department of Agriculture. He 
had a large share in negotiating the first Congressional appropriation for 
agricultural experimentation, for the collecting and distributing of seeds 
and the recording of agricultural statistics. Ellsworth was one of the earliest 
to see the value of prairie terrain for agriculture; and in 1845 when he 
resigned from the commissionership of the Patent Office, he removed to 
Lafayette, Indiana, where he acted as agent for the sale and settlement of 
the public lands, becoming one of the largest landholders of the new West. 
Upon his retirement he returned to Connecticut, settling in Fair Haven, 
where he died December 27, 1858. His interest in agriculture and efforts 
to get government help for it led to his being called “The Father of Ameri- 
can Agriculture.” 


Roger Sherman Baldwin, 1812-13. 
Notes on Law taken from the lectures of the Honble Tapping Reeve and 
James Gould . . . Vol. (—) Containing the following titles: . 
5v. 25%4x 21cm. 
(The contents of these volumes have been listed by Simeon E. Baldwin 
in the reference given above.) 


Roger Sherman Baldwin, 1793-1863, was a son of Honorable Simeon 
Baldwin and Rebecca, daughter of Roger Sherman. Roger Sherman Bald- 
win graduated at Yale in 1811, studied at Litchfield in 1812-13, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1814. He practiced in New Haven until his death, 
holding many public offices. He was Governor of Connecticut in 1844-45, 
and United States Senator, 1847-51. He achieved great distinction in his 
profession. For forty-seven years his name appeared as counsel in every 
volume of Connecticut reports. He was retained in many important cases, 
among them the famous “Amistad” case. At his death he was pronounced 
by one of his colleagues “the ablest lawyer that Connecticut has ever pro- 
duced in any part of her history.” 


Timothy Follett, 1812-13. 
6v. 26% x 22cm. 


A carefully written and beautifully preserved set. 


Timothy Follett (the name appears in some lists as Follet), 1793-1857, 
was born in Bennington, Vermont, and graduated from the University of 
Vermont in 1810. He entered the Litchfield Law School, and finished his 
course in 1813, was admitted to the bar in 1814, and began his law practice 
in Chittenden, Vermont. He held the offices of state’s attorney and judge 
of county court, and represented Burlington in the State Legislature. Obliged 
to give up law on account of his health, he engaged in business, and from 
1832 to 1841 was acting trustee for the final settlement of the mercantile 
house of Horatio Gates & Co., of Montreal, which had gone into bank- 
ruptcy. From 1845 to 1852, as president and constructing agent, he organ- 
ized a railway company and built the first railroad from Burlington to 
Boston. 
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Roger S. Skinner, 1815-16, 
2v. 25 x 20cm. 
(In University Library) 


Roger Sherman Skinner, 1795-1838, was a grandson of Roger Sherman 
of New Haven. He graduated from Yale in 1813, and entered medical 
school, but transferred to the Litchfield Law School. He settled in New 
Haven, and was admitted to the bar in 1816. He moved to New York 
City about 1828. He was the compiler of the New York State Register for 
1830 and 1831. 


Frederick Chittenden, 1824-25. 
Notes of lectures on law. By the Hon. James Gould (Vol. —) 1824. 
3v. 26x 2Iicm. 


Each volume has a carefully made title-page. These, and the titles of 
the various divisions, which occupy separate pages, are beautiful examples 
of the elaborate scrolls and pen tracery so much admired at the time. 


Frederick Chittenden, 1804-1869, was born in Kent, Connecticut, and 
enrolled at the Litchfield Law School in 1824. He opened an office in Kent, 
where he remained until 1838. He subsequently lived in Washington, Con- 
necticut, in Bridgeport, and in Litchfield. He is reported as having had a 
very extensive law business, and also as having been engaged in operating 
iron works near Washington. 


George Flagg Man, 1826-27. 
Sv. 28% x 21cm. 


This is the only set in the Yale Law Library which was written on 
ruled paper. The volumes are handsomely bound in tooled calf, which is 
probably a rebinding. The edges have been too closely trimmed. Mr. Man 
occasionally interspersed his notes with shorthand annotations. 


Registered as George Mann, of Rhode Island, 1807-1885, he graduated 
from Brown University in 1824, was at Litchfield in 1826-1827, and prac- 
tised law in Providence until his death. He is reported to have been the 
author of two books: Nine Lawyers’ Opinions and Geranium Leaves. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LAw LIBRARY 
R. Hunt, 1813. 


lv. 

Three Hunts are listed in the Litchfield Catalogue, Hiram P. of New 
York, 1817, Jonathan of Connecticut, 1808, and Ward, E. of New York, 
1830. 


CoNNEcTICUT STATE LIBRARY 


Roger Minott Sherman, 1794. 
lv. of 708 pages. 8v. 


This is the earliest notebook here recorded. 


Roger Minott Sherman, 1773-1844, attended Litchfield Law School be- 
fore the register of students had been started, hence his name does not appear 
in the catalogue. He was born at Woburn, Massachusetts, graduated from 
Yale in 1792, and in 1794 studied at Litchfield. He married a sister of 
judge Gould. In 1807, he settled in Fairfield, Connecticut, where he resided 
until his death. He had a very extensive business, and it is stated that he 
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argued more causes than any other lawyer who practiced in Connecticut dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century. He was a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Connecticut, 1839-1842. He ranked as one of the leading lawyers 
of the country. 


William Van Duersen, jr., 1803-04. 
4v. 8vo. 


Listed as William Vandusen, 1794-1833, of Connecticut. The cata- 
logue spelling is probably incorrect, since the name is spelled Van Duersen 
in his notebooks and in the Yale records. He was born in New Haven 
and is recorded as having studied law in Middletown and Litchfield. He 
ag) naa to the bar in 1807 and settled in Middletown, where he died 
in 1833. 


Ely Warner, 1808-09. 


A system of law, in a series of lectures, delivered, ore tenus, at Litchfield 


(Conn.) from June 1808 to September 1809 by Tapping Reeve ... & 
James Gould. . . . Taken down in notes at their offices in Litchfield 
& transcribed in three volumes . . . by Ely Warner. 

3v. 8vo. 


( Title-page is in v.3 only) 

Ely Warner, 1785-1872 (the first name is spelled Eli in the catalogue) 
was born in Chester, Connecticut. He was admitted to the bar at Middle- 
town, and settled in Haddam. He afterwards lived at Saybrook, Haddam 
and Chester. He held various county offices. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY LAW ScHooL LIBRARY 


Charles H. Carroll, 1817-18. 
lv. 


Charles Hobart Carroll, 1794-1865, was born in Bellevue, Maryland, and 
was a graduate of St. Mary’s College, Baltimore. He moved to New York 
state, where he became a county judge, served in the state assembly, and 
was a Representative in Congress from New York, 1843-1847. 


William Thomas Carroll, 1823-25. 


Ov. and 2 small notebooks, contents of the small notebooks written in 


shorthand. 


Registered as William Carroll, of Indiana, 1823. William Thomas 
Carroll, 1802-1863, a brother of Charles Hobart Carroll, was born at Bellevue, 
Maryland, and graduated from Mount Saint Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, 
Maryland. He and William Cranch were in 1826 appointed as the first 
professors of law at Columbian College, now The George Washington Uni- 
versity. He was clerk of the Supreme Court of the United States from 


1827 to 1863. 


Miss Helen Newman, Law Librarian of The George Washington Uni- 
versity, has made a careful study of this set, which is of unusual interest. 
The nine-volume set appears to have been transcribed from the two short- 
hand notebooks, and Mr. Carroll seems to have also used the notes of his 
brother, C. H. Carroll, and has recorded that he compared his notes with 
those of other students and also with Judge Gould’s own notes. The set 
seems to have been expanded and used by him in his teaching, thus making 
another educational connection with the traditions of the Litchfield Law 


School. 
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Harvarp Law ScHoot LIBRARY 


William S. Andrews, 1812-13. 
3v. 4to. 


The Catalogue lists William Andrews and William T. Andrews, both of 
Massachusetts and both registered in 1812. 


S. Cheever, 1812-13. 
2v. 4to. 


Samuel Cheever, of Massachusetts. 


H. H. Fuller, 1812-13. 
V. 2, 3. 8vo. 


Henry H. Fuller, of Massachusetts. 


E. D. Whittlesey, 1813-14. 
3v. 8vo. 


This was probably Elisha Dana Whittlesey, 1792-1823, of Danbury, 
Connecticut, a graduate of Yale College in 1811. He died at the age of 
thirty-two. In the catalogue reprint of 1849 he is credited with being a 
Member of Congress. This is an error. The Elisha Whittlesey who was a 
Representative from Ohio, 1823-1838, is not recorded as having studied at 
Litchfield. Frederick Whittlesey, registered 1819, and Thomas T. Whittle- 
sey, registered 1818, were also Representatives in Congress. 


Unidentified. 
1803. v.l. 4to. 
1803. 3v. 8vo. 
1824-25. 4v. 4to. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Unindentified. 
A set of 2v., v.1 dated Jan. 3, 182-. 


LitcuFieELD Law ScHoot BUILDING 
Daniel Sheldon, 1798-99. 


Daniel Sheldon was a resident of Litchfield. He was secretary to 
Albert Gallatin in Paris, when Gallatin was Minister there. 


Ebenezer Baldwin, 1810-11. 

JV. 

Ebenezer Baldwin, 1790-1837, was the eldest son of the Hon. Simeon 
Baldwin of New Haven, and was a brother of Robert Sherman Baldwin. 
He graduated from Yale in 1808, studied at Litchfield, and moved to Albany, 
New York. He was Master in Chancery, County Surrogate, Alderman, 
City Recorder, and military aide to Governor DeWitt Clinton. His health 
broke down, and he returned in 1828 to New Haven, where he engaged in 
literary work. He was the author of The Annals of Yale College, 1831. 


Nathaniel Mather, 1811-12. 
Ov. 
Nathaniel Mather, 1788-1865, of Windsor, Connecticut, graduated from 
Yale in 1810. 
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Charles G. Loring, 1813-14. 
3v. 


At the annual dinner of the Story Association of the Harvard Law 
School, in 1851, Charles Greely Loring, of Massachusetts, made a speech 
on the Litchfield Law School which contains an eloquent tribute to the 
memory of Reeve and Gould. 


William W. Boardman, 1816-17. 
5v. 


William Whiting Boardman, 1794-1871, was a graduate of Yale in 
1812. In 1819 he began practice in New Haven. He held many city offices, 
was judge of probate for the New Haven district, served in the Connecticut 
legislature, and from 1840 to 1843 was Representative in Congress. 


George C. Woodruff, 1825-26. 


George Catlin Woodruff, 1805-1885, was born in Litchfield, and gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1825. He practiced law in Litchfield, and held many 
public offices. He was a Representative in the Thirty-seventh Congress, 
1861-1863. He was the compiler of the Litchfield Catalogue of 1828, and 
the author of a history of Litchfield. 


OTHER NOTEBOOKS 


In addition to the sets listed above, the following have been brought to our 
attention : 


William S. Johnson, 1816-17. 
Ov. 


Registered from Connecticut. 
Listed by Mr. Fisher, The Litchfield Law School, p. 8. 


Josiah Houghton, 1817-18. 
v.3 of three volumes. 


Registered from Maine. 
Listed by Mr. Fisher, The Litchfield Law School, p. 8. 


Alfred Ludlow, 1822. 


2v. of a 5 volume set. 


Registered from New York. ; 
These were reported as in the possession of Leroy S. Boyd of Washington, 
D.C., in A. Z. Reed, Training for the Public Profession of the Law, 


p. 132. 


Augustus C. Hand, 1827-29. 

Augustus Cincinnatus Hand, 1803-1878, was born in Vermont and 
moved to New York State. He was a Representative in Congress from 1839 
to 1841, served in the senate of New York, 1845-1848, and was a justice of 
the Supreme Court and judge of the Court of Appeals from 1848 to 1855. ___ 

In a letter to his father, written from Litchfield, January 30, 1829, 
printed in Kilbourn, Bench and Bar of Litchfield County, pp. 189-191, he 
describes his life as a student of the school, at the time when Judge Gould 
had Jabez W. Huntington and Origen S. Seymour as his assistants. 
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The dates of the Litchfield Law School cover a formative period in the 
history of American law. A comparison of the lecture notes as they were taken 
from year to year by the students during this time would furnish material for 
the study of the development of legal ideas as they were taught in this first 
school.* Of the thousand or more sets of notebooks which must presumably 
have been made, only thirty-three sets are here recorded. It is hoped that this 
article may be instrumental in bringing to light other sets which exist. On ac- 
count of its geographical location, and since more than two hundred Yale grad- 
uates studied at Litchfield, the Yale Law Library is especially interested in every- 
thing pertaining to the school. Further information in regard to the sets here 
listed, and to notebooks of other students, will be gratefully received. 


THE NUMERICAL CLASSIFICATION SCHEME OF THE 
LEGISLATION COLLECTION IN THE HARVARD 
LAW SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Marion T. ToMLINSON 
Bibliographical Assistant, Harvard Law School Library 


“Of one thing we are reasonably sure—that there is a problem. Of what 
it is and what the solution may be, we have no idea.” These words epitomized 
my instructions preliminary to the task of rearranging the Legislation Collection 
of the Harvard Law School Library. Of one thing I am positively sure—that 
I discovered a problem. This article contains a brief account of the problem 
and the steps taken toward its solution. 

Just what is “legislation”? Just what comprises a “legislation collection” ? 
“Legislation,” according to the New English Dictionary, “is the action of making 
or giving laws . . . the enactments of a legislator or legislature.” A legislation 
collection, then, must include a collection of laws, and, no less, a collection of 
records of the processes by which the laws are made. 

For years in the development of law it was thought that judicial records 
were the only records of importance. Today, with the increasing realization 
of the wider significance of law, there has come a recognition of the need for 
making use of materials which for many years have been neglected—the materials 
which may be described as the official output of organs of government other than 
the judiciary. These materials have been picked up here and there by law 
school libraries; or have been collectzd and shelved with no systematic classifica- 
tion. The concomitant problems, therefore, have been incomplete collections, 
and comparative inaccessibility of the materials collected. 

The problem of collection had been well ‘handled by the Harvard Law 
School Library, so the major question was that of accessibility, or usability, of 
the collection at hand. We roped off the United States as a starting-field, and 
attempted flight, only to find the ground in bad shape and needful of much work. 
This could best be accomplished by roping off smaller areas. The main division 





*The earliest notebook in this list is that of Roger Minott Sherman, 1794; the latest, 
that of Augustus C. Hand, 1827-29. 
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was territorial. The material was grouped alphabetically by states. Under this 
the arrangement fell into four rough terrains: “Session Laws,” “Statutes,” “Con- 
stitutional Conventions,” and “Miscellaneous.” Neither books nor shelves carried 
any markers to aid in distinguishing them. Here was a problem indeed! How 
should we grade off these fields and make them easier take-offs for research? 
“Session Laws” seemed fairly smooth ground. The books were chronolog- 

ically arranged and were easy to recognize because they were good-sized volumes, 
clearly backtitled. “Statutes” presented a few humps and hollows formed by the 
codes, compilations, revisions and even digests included within its borders. More 
often than not, the backtitling was illegible and the title page of the book had to 
be consulted. “Constitutional Conventions” although it encompassed constitutions, 
charters and conventions, and was made up largely of thin volumes, bound in 
boards, and lettered on the sides, was not in bad condition. Up to this point the 
boundaries were easily distinguished. But “Miscellaneous”! There was the rub! 
Mingled there we found: 

Special statutes relating to Boston; 

Collateral legacy and succession tax; legislation and decisions ; 

Cow pox act with order of Legislature, and communication from selectmen ; 

Resolves respecting sale of Eastern lands; 

Chronological sketch of legislation from 1752 to 1884 on printing Acts 

and Resolves; 
Journals of each Provincial Congress. 


All of these were under a single state. Sometimes municipal charters, by-laws, 
and stray Attorneys General Reports came in as well as a mass of “laws on sepa- 
rate subjects,” or “separate laws.” The latter were the most difficult of all to 
deal with physically, as they were generally only 50 to 100 pages in thickness, 
bound in boards, with lettering on the side, and persistently hid themselves be- 
tween larger volumes of Statutes, or elsewhere far from their logical location. 
How could these be marked to make them readily accessible? That was the first 
problem. 

The next point to be resolved was the choice of the proper method for 
smoothing out the roughness of the fields. We first tried ,the pick-and-shovel 
method of listing the books from the shelves, making an entry in a loose-leaf 
notebook for each book, and thereby achieving at one and the same time a shelf 
list and a foundation for the classification scheme. However, the usage of years 
and the moving of the books to places in the new building had produced confusion 
in the shelving so that the result would have been a list of miscellaneous material. 
We then tried the steam-shovel mode of attack: locating a book for each finding 
list card. This meant handling numberless cards which did not belong to legis- 
lation books and the carrying of a bulky file to the shelves. Why not use the 
tractor—ride rough-shod over the surface as it stood and level it to conform to 
pattern—the pattern of a classified number placed on each book so that it had 
its own plainly marked, logical place in the governing scheme? To this end, the 
finding list cards necessary for a Legislation file were copied and then filed in 
classified order, chronologically under each classification. Here was the second 
problem—to adopt the proper symbol to insure the place of each book and to 
devise a classified numbering system for the collection. 
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The first rough classification shaped itself as follows: 


Statutes—session laws and collected legislation 
Hearings 

Legislative reports 

Textbooks 

Periodicals 

Related Materials 

Journals 

Legislative Records 





Some of these classes were already taken care of in other collections, for instance, 
textbooks and periodicals. So we narrowed the classification for Legislation 
down to: 


Constitutions 

Statutes (session laws; codes; digests; revisions) 
Legislative proceedings 

Reports of Boards, Commissions and Officials 


This was worked out in more detail: 

I. Legislation 
A. Constitutions and charters 
B. Statutes (session laws) 
C. Codes (compilations and revisions) 
D. Digests 

Il. Legislative Proceedings 
A. Constitutional conventions 
B. Executive messages, ete. 
C. Proceedings of legislative assemblies 
D. Legislative journals, ete. 
E. Reports, hearings, etc., of legislative committees and special 

commissions 


III. Administrative Boards and Executive Officials 
A. Reports of Boards, ete. 
B. Reports to Boards, ete. 


The first group seemed to present difficulties “sufficient unto the day.” This was 
finally laid out with the markers: 
1. Legislation 
A. Constitutions and charters 
B. Session laws 
C. Statutes (compilations, revisions, codes, “separate laws”) 
D. Digests 


Now we were confronted with the next problem—the routes to lead to the proper 
fields—symbols which gave the class and shelf-place of each book as briefly as 
possible. Once this scheme was worked out, the labels placed on the books, and 
the numbers recorded on the cards, a three-fold result would be accomplished: 
(1) numbering and locating of the books; (2) rearrangement of the books by 
classification; (3) shelf-listing of the books actually in place. 
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In drawing up the system it was essential to change as little as possible the 
existing arrangement; to preserve simplicity; and to give great heed to the need 
for expansion. The first requisite, the need to preserve the existing order had 
been cared for in the drawing up of the plan for classification. The second, sim- 
plicity, confronted us. And the third, the need for expansion is the Damoclean 
menace of every librarian. 


Numbers are more easily arranged than letters. A three-figure system gives 
99 possibilities of growth. So we determined on the following symbols for route 


numbers: 
TS EO Oe ee es te 100 
II. Legislative Proceedings ........ 200 
III. Administrative Boards .......... 300 


Along these routes, the books would be located chronologically. Gaily we 
started the task of placing the route numbers, climbed into the tractor-cab of 
the “Catalogue of the Library of the Harvard Law School,” placed a supply of 
“Cutter-Sanborn” oil beside us; pressed the “Dewey Decimal” self-starter and 
trundled clumsily over the bumpy course. 


“Constitution and Charters” was sandy ground and easy to smooth out. 
“Session Laws” had huge bushes of yearly outputs, with parasitic growths of 
unofficial types, which caused much delay and tangled the self-starter. “Statutes” 
bulged with Napoleonic rocks in the shape of Codes, which would not adapt 
themselves to the plan and had to be detoured in several instances. But after 
weeks of toiling, a comparatively smooth area, with route numbers plainly marked, 
was mapped out. 

Even after this shaping of the ground there were left many dangerous spots 
which had to have their bounds clearly defined. Long debates followed on the 
distinction between a textbook and a compilation of laws on a special subject. 
This was finally determined by the Classification Scheme of the Library of Con- 
gress: “Official editions of the laws on a special subject whether annotated or 
un-annotated, i.e. when compiled by the government, by a department of the 
government, or printed by the government printer” were to be part of the Legis- 
lation Collection. Unofficial editions of the laws on a special subject when un- 
annotated were to be part of the collection. Then arose the debate as to what 
comprised “annotations” and what merely added to the text of the laws by giving 
sources of the law, or information regarding its repeal, etc. What dates should 
be used to determine the chronological number of the book, especially in case 
of revisions or compilations extending over a period of years? How were re- 
prints and editions to be treated? Was everything titled a “code” to be treated 
as a Code? There are still moot questions, and I fear there always will be. 
However, as we circle over the field, we can descry, with the aid of the numerical 
classification scheme hereto appended, some 10,000 volumes to which we can 
point with a degree of pride and say: “Legislation—There it stands!” 
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LEGISLATION NUMERICAL CLASSIFICATION 


5. Fee eee icc te Se aes tee ee 
A. TROON 6 oles Ci cSite eT ae ee 100 
B. Constitutions and Charters ................0:. 110 
ee ay ee ey en eee ee reer rT 
De BA OE, cévntcaduas ds casasisuetcsae 120 
2. General: Colonial or territorial .......... 121 
3. ED Wola cl ccctivtscae nee 122 
4. ME BBC) 6 once 0 stn nboneios 123 
5. Special or local: Colonial or territorial.... 124 
eee TE occ sc noes eionesssiotes 125 
“SU ccKovccseccsetdsnneehu sins oOrnemere 
Oe peer eraer ere 130 
2. General (includes compilations, revisions) 
Colonial or territorial ................ 131 
D. GRRE GRD. paresis ceiewcds bicasaclin 132 
S, GE in. vc Sette oh Obiussnceactlss Seas 132.1 
Os: CRE 6 acvdamains os hnskndednneue 132.1 
OD. Se PD. win ndesencecavernn 132.11 
©. (GURNEE . 30, Sb eve Sus Aes 132.3 
d. Criminal procedure .............. 132.31 
5. Special: (laws on separate subjects, such as 
election, school laws, etc.) Colonial or 
COPTIINNUEE 4.68 cB OMe nccksdacandunweeer 134 
6. PD. nicdie wa hk ne meoneberine 135 
7. Statutory rules and orders .............. 150 
Eh. LAE DUI POO 6. cv cnacanqedssasassacdasocd 
.. TED 4. 6 6.004444 0p eWbsnanae0 cndsadbeess 200 
B. Constitutional conventions .................... 210 
C. Geert GUURIIIED bn cnc ncedvecsccexvcees 220 
BX Ee BOI i siicdicteccedecssssccnennunl 225 
E. Procedure of legislative assemblies ............ 230 
PS SP Shin cadets es sotassneseees 240 
CE. < Ee NN Sade a Vas cece ceueeeeb eens 250 
H. Legislative committees and special commissions.. 260 
ee Pe ere Ur ee ree 262 
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100-200 


120-129 


130-139 


200-299 


300-399 


The labels used on the books are the ordinary plain white type. At the top 
is printed a state abbreviation; on the next line is the class number; below that 
the Cutter alphabetical number, when used; and below that the chronological 


place number. For example: 
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The constitution of any state would bear the class number 110; and below 
that the chronological place number i.e.: The Constitution of the State of New 
York for 1845 would be labeled as follows: 

NY 
110 
845 
The General Index to Laws, 1777-1850, would bear the number: 
NY 
120 
850 
In this case the chronological number is determined by the closing date of the 
compilation. 

The session laws of any state would bear the class number 122; then the 
chronological number, i.e.: New York Session Laws for 1929 would be marked: 
NY 
122 
929 

The Revised Laws for 1813 of New York would bear the class number 
132; then the chronological number 813, i.e. 

NY 
132 
813 


“Laws pertaining to corporations, revised to 1926” would bear the class 
number 135; then the Cutter alphabetical number C822; and the chronological 
number 926, i.e. 

NY 
135 
C822 
926 

Doubtless many questions will occur to the reader which will remain un- 
answered by this article. I have endeavored to give a not too detailed outline 
of the salient points of the scheme. Matters of compilations, editions, supple- 
ments and reprints have been taken care of in the physical process of applying 
the scheme by decimal point numbers, or by Cutter alphabetical symbols. 

Division Ill, Administrative Boards and Executive Officials, is a section by 
itself, known as Administrative Law, and is in process of being worked out 
in detail at the present time. 

The scheme as it stands has been applied to the United States, England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and to the British Colonial material. 


CURRENT COMMENTS 
Edward H. Redstone Appointed to Staff of Public Library of Boston 


Edward H. Redstone, who resigned as State Librarian of Massachusetts on 
May 1, has been appointed Supervisor of the Special Reference Departments of 
the Public Library of the City of Boston. 
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Mr. Redstone served as President of the American Association of Law 
Libraries from 1917 to 1919, and in 1924 he was President of the Special Libra- 
ries Association. He is a member of the Committee on Arrangements for the 
31st Annual Meeting of the American Association of Law Libraries to be held in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, August 20th to 22nd. 


National Association of State Libraries Elects Officers 


Wilmer Lee Hall, Librarian, Virginia State Library, Richmond, Virginia, 
was elected President for 1936-37 of the National Association of State Libraries 
at its 39th Annual Convention, held in Richmond, Virginia, May 11 to May 15, 
1936. 


The other officers elected are as follows: 


1st Vice-President—Mrs. John Trotwood Moore, Librarian, Tennessee 
State Library, Nashville, Tennessee. 
2nd Vice-President—Miss Harriet C. Long, Librarian, Oregon State 
Library, Salem, Oregon. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Margaret C. Norton, Superintendent of 
Archives, Illinois State Library, Springfield, 
Illinois. 


New Members Join American Association of Law Libraries 


Since the publication of the list of members of the American Association of 
Law Libraries in the April number of the Law LisBrary JOURNAL (L.LIB.J. 29: 
45), the following new members have joined the Association: * 


Individual Members 


A. Alfred De Vito, Law Librarian, District Attorney’s Office, 136 Centre 
Street, New York City. 

Marjorie Johnson, Librarian, Douglas County Law Library, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Gertrude F. Smith, Cataloger, Social Law Library, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Mabel Wells, Court of Appeals Library, Syracuse, New York. 


Institutional Members 


Rhode Island State Law Library, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Clarence F. Allen, Librarian; Clarence H. Shoren, Assistant Libra- 
rian; Leo T. Bush, Clerk. 


‘In addition to the new members listed, the following joined the Association after this 
issue went to press: Andrew P. Leacy, Librarian, Kansas City School of Law, 913 Balti- 
more Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri; Nelson W. McCombs, Librarian, New York Univer- 
sity Law Library, Washington Square East, New York City; Miss Louise P. Snyder, 
Librarian, Supreme Court Library, Court House Annex, Elmira, New York; and The John 
Marshall Law School Library, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Illinois (Institutional Mem- 
her). 
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University of Arizona Law Library, Tucson, Arizona. 
Margaret D. Stevens, Librarian. 
Chicago Bar Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
Clarence P. Denning, Secretary; Willard L. King, Librarian. 


Willard L. King Writes Column in Chicago Bar Record 


Willard L. King, Librarian, Chicago Bar Association, in a column entitled 
“The Librarian Reports” included in each number of the CH1caco Bar REcorD, 
gives interesting comments on recent accessions to his Library. In the March, 
1936 issue (CHICAGO Bar ReEcorp 17:183) he comments on the great value of the 
1936 edition of Shepard’s Illinois Citations, calling attention to the fact that it 
contains references to all citations of Illinois opinions appearing in Illinois law 
reviews. Of particular interest is his comment that Judge Julian W. Mack, more 
than twenty-five years ago, urged that the members of the Chicago Bar include 
legal periodicals in their researches. 

In the April-May 1936 issue (CH1caco Bar Recorp 17:233) he evaluates 
two recently acquired biographies, John Jay by Frank Monaghan and Roger B. 
Taney by Carl Brent Swisher. In conclusion he makes a timely challenge, which 
we hope will soon be met: ““Why shouldn’t some of our brilliant young barristers 
write us a biography of Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller? * * * * * Here is a 
biography fairly screaming to be written. Who will do it?” 


Yale Law Library is Second Largest Law School Library 


The Yale Law Library, with 209,000 volumes as of June 4, 1936, is second 
in point of size among American law school libraries. Harvard Law Library 
ranks first and the Columbia Law Library is in third place, having yielded its 
second place to Yale more than a year ago. 

An interesting and informative article in the YALE ALUMNI WEEKLy (No- 
vember 15, 1935) describes briefly the great collection at Yale, the physical equip- 
ment of the law reading room and the facilities for service. It is interesting to 
note that the reading room is open one hundred and five hours a week, a service 
unsurpassed in any other law school library. 

To Professor Frederick C. Hicks, dean of the law library profession in this 
country, Yale is indebted for bringing its Law Library into second place. In the 
eight years during which he has been Law Librarian at Yale, Professor Hicks 
has devoted himself assiduously to the tasks of building up the collection, of 
directing a carefully chosen staff of catalogers and assistants and of ably admin- 
istering his Library, faithful to his slogan, “A Library is a Collection of Books 
Organized for Service.” 


Facilities of the University of Washington Law Library 


In an article entitled Facilities and Services of the University of Washington 
Law Library (Tue State Bar Review 2:57, April 1936), Dr. Arthur S. Beards- 
ley, Law Librarian and Associate Professor of Law at the University of Wash- 
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ington, tells of the unusual facilities which his Library offers to the members of 
the bar of the State of Washington. 

In addition to its regular service to the law faculty and law students, the 
University of Washington Law Library has a reference service which is con- 
stantly used by members of the bench and bar. Those who read this article will 
find that Dr. Beardsley is carrying out, in his own Library, the high principles 
of service which he advocated in his address to the American Association of Law 
Libraries at its meeting in Denver in June, 1935. In his-address, Opportunities 
for Regional Law Library Service (u.L1B.J. 28:132), Dr. Beardsley said, in part: 


“The movement to expand the possibilities of library service has spread 
at a rapid pace within the past few years. Librarians no longer view their 
professional service as one which necessarily belongs to a special community 
So that, aside from the technical restrictions, librarians now consider them- 
selves as servants of the public at large and delight in assisting all who might 
make use of the services of their professional training.” 


Meeting to be Held in the Old State House, Boston, Massachusetts 


The Saturday morning August 22nd session of the 3lst Annual Meeting 
of the American Association of Law Libraries will be held in the Old State 
House, Boston, Massachusetts. The room in which the meeting will be held 
has many historic associations. It is the room in which James Otis gave his 
great speech on the writs of assistance, and it is the room in which was held 
the trial of the British soldiers for the Boston Massacre. 


Subject Announced for the 1937 Linthicum Foundation Prize 


“Carrier Liability in National and International Air Commerce” has been 
announced as the subject for the 1937 Linthicum Foundation Prize. 

The sum of one thousand dollars and a bronze medal, as a first prize, and 
not more than five sums of one hundred dollars each, as second prizes with 
honorable mention, will be awarded to the authors of the best monographs sub- 
mitted by March 1, 1937, on the subject as announced. The competition is open 
to all members of the legal profession. 

The award will be made by vote of the Faculty of Law of the Northwestern 
University Law School. For the conditions of award and further information, 
address: The Linthicum Foundation, Northwestern University Law School, Mc- 
Kinlock Campus, 357 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


William R. Roalfe Writes on American Lawyers and Their Books 


William R. Roalfe, Librarian and Lecturer in Law, Duke University School 
of Law, has contributed two important articles to recent issues of legal peri- 
odicals. In the article entitled American Lawyers and Their Books (A.B.A. JOUR. 
22:241, April, 1936) Mr. Roalfe has made a careful analysis of law library 
statistics for the past decade, has shown the growth of American law libraries, 
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and has also pointed out that there are today gravely inadequate library facilities 
in many parts of the United States. In a forceful conclusion Mr. Roalfe says: 


“*** the fact remains that present conditions in many parts of the 
country are a challenge not only to the lawyers in these communities but 
to the profession as a whole. Has not the time come for a concerted move- 
ment dedicated to the end that all lawyers, who have from time immemorial 
been wont to call themselves members of a learned profession, shall be 
equipped with an adequate supply of law books—the indispensable “tools” 
of every practitioner worthy of the confidence of his clients, and competent 
to be an officer of the courts? Do we not need a more general distribution 


of library facilities? * * *” 


Status and Qualifications of Law School Librarians by Mr. Roalfe, ap- 
peared in the April number of the AMERICAN Law ScHooL REVIEW (AM. LAW. S. 
REV. 8:398). 

Both of these articles are typical contributions from the pen of the President 
of the American Association of Law Libraries, a man who has a thorough knowl- 
edge of library problems and a keen appreciation of library needs. These quali- 
ties combined with vision, courage and an untiring devotion to his work have 
placed Mr. Roalfe in the front rank of law librarians and made him a great 
leader of the American Association of Law Libraries. Under his leadership as 
Chairman of the Commitee on an Expansion Plan, and now as President, the 
Association has developed strength through increased membership and is making 
rapid progress in new fields of service to its members and to the legal profession. 


MEMORIALS IN MICHIGAN REPORTS PUBLISHED IN 
MICHIGAN STATE BAR JOURNAL * 


The Memorials in Michigan Reports have been published as follows: /ndex 
to Biographies and Memorials Contained in the Michigan Reports, 1852—Sep- 
tember 9, 1935, vols. 1-272, by Olive C. Lathrop. 15 MicuiGan StaTE Bar Jour- 
NAL 113-114. 

Attention is called to errors in the LAw Lisrary JouRNAL with respect to 
the citation to the Michigan Memorials. In L.Lrp.J. 25:112, in a list of citations 
to Memorials in State Reports, the following citation is given: Michigan, State 
Bar Journal 7:194-197, Lathrop; and in L.Lin.J. 27:77 the following citation is 
given: Michigan, Michigan State Bar Journal 7 :194-199, Lathrop. Both of these 
citations are incorrect and refer to an unsigned article entitled A Short Sketch 
of Judges Snow, Flannigan and Bird. Miss Lathrop prepared the Memorials 
several years ago and has just recently secured their publication. 

The citation to the Memorials in the MicH1GAN State Bar JoURNAL makes 
it appropriate to call attention here to the fact that the MicuiGAN StTaTE Bar 
JourNAL resumed publication with volume 15, number 1 (April 1936). 





* The Editor is indebted to Miss Olive C. Lathrop, Librarian, Detroit Bar Association 
Library, for the information contained in this article. 
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Volumes 1-14, 1921-1935, were published by the Michigan State Bar As- 
sociation and sent, as a part of the membership dues, to all members. Each 
issue, except the first one of the year which contained the proceedings of the 
annual convention of the State Bar Association, reprinted a corresponding issue 
of the Micuican Law Review. 

By Act No. 58, P. A. 1935, the State Bar of Michigan was created. The 
final meeting of the Michigan State Bar Association was held in Detroit, January 
10, 1936. The Association was dissolved. No numbers of the State Bar Journal 
had been published since June, 1935, but in its stead, beginning volume 1, num- 
ber 1, November, 1935, there had been published by the Michigan Law Review 
Association the “MicuiGAn Section, (A Supplement to the Micuicgan Law 
Review ).”” Six numbers of this volume 1 have been published. 

3eginning with volume 15, number 1, April, 1936, the MicH1GAN STATE Bar 
JoURNAL is again published, but now it is the official organ of the State Bar of 
Michigan, 412 Olds Tower, Lansing, Michigan. 


SELECTED LIST OF RECENT LIBRARY LITERATURE OF 
SPECIAL INTEREST TO LAW LIBRARIANS 


Compiled by HELEN S. MoyLan 
Law Librarian, State University of lowa 


Bibliographies 


Andrews, Joseph L. and Lewis W. Piacenza. Check list of records of state 
conventions held to ratify the 21st amendment to the constitution of 
the United States. L. Lin. J. 29:19-23. (April 1936) 


Binding 


Provisional list of certified library binderies. Lis. J. 61:510-11 (June 15, 1936) 


Cataloging 
U. S. Library of Congress. Union catalog. United States author headings in- 
cluding those adopted by the Library of Congress as appearing in the Union 
catalog. Compiled by George A. Schwegmann, jr. Washington, Govern- 
ment printing off., 1936. 151p. 


Wire, G. E. Cataloging of law libraries of under fifty thousand volumes: part 2, 
session laws. L. Lip. J. 29:24-35 (April 1936) 


Fire Insurance 


A. L. A. Committee on fire insurance for libraries. Report for 1936. A.L.A. 
3ULL. 30:383-86 (May 1936) 


Co-insurance; model form. 
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Libraries 


Beardsley, Arthur S. Facilities and services of the University of Washington 
law library. State Bar Rev. 2:57-59 (April 1936) 


Connor, R. D. W. The National Archives of the United States. Fen. B. A. J. 
2 :257-262, 306 (March 1936) 


Library Laws 


A.L.A. Committee on library legislation. Report for 1936. A.L.A. Buti. 30: 
389-402 (May 1936) 


Summarizes new legislation and cites amendments to American library laws. 


Hewitt, Arthur R. Public library law, a comparative survey, I. Lis. Rev. no. 38: 
265-70 (Summer 1936) 


British library laws. 


Library Personnel 
Making certification codes for librarians. A.L.A. BuLL. 30:229-30 (April 1936). 
Roalfe, William R. Status and qualifications of law school librarians. Am. Law 
S. Rev. 8:398-403 (April 1936). 

Library Reports 


Detroit bar association. Report of the library committee, and of the librarian, 
for 1935-36. Dertroir Bar Quar. 4:20-22 (May 1936). 


Microphotography 


Raney, M. Llewellyn. Microphotography symposium at A. L. A. conference 
1936. Lis. J. 61:490-491 (June 15, 1936). 


Public Documents 


A. L. A. Committee on public documents. Report for 1936. A. L. A. Bu.t. 30: 
410-11 (May 1936). 


State and local documents in a university library—A symposium. Part 1, Lip. 
J. 61:445-47 (June 1, 1936) ; part 2, Lib. J. 61:478-80 (June 15, 1936). 


Statistics 


Brown, Charles H. Statistical data and their use in the college library. A. L. A. 
Butt. 30:225-28 (April 1936). 


Although specifically directed to college libraries, the suggestions are useful for 
any library. 
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HARVARD LAW SCHOOL TO PARTICIPATE IN 
THE TERCENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF 
HARVARD COLLEGE 


On October 28, 1636, the General Court of the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay voted to give four hundred pounds toward a school or college. This col- 
lege later established in Newtown, now Cambridge, Mass., and given the name 
of John Harvard, its first benefactor, is this year celebrating its Tercentennial. 
Its buildings and collections will be open to visitors after July 1, 1936, and there 
will be various conferences addressed by distinguished scholars from all parts 
of the world from August 31st to September 12th. On September 16th there 
will be a formal academic celebration lasting three days. The Harvard Law 
School, being a part of Harvard University, which the small college founded in 
1636 has now become, will participate in the Tercentennial Celebration through 
a conference on the future of the Common Law, the first meeting of which will 
be held in Langdell Hall on August 19, 1936, continuing during the two fol- 
lowing days. To this Law School conference various distinguished visitors will 
come. The Master of the Rolls, Lord Wright, Sir Frank Gavan Duffy, Chief 
Justice of Australia, Sir Maurice Amos, Mr. Justice Harlan F. Stone of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and other distinguished jurists and scholars 
have accepted the invitation of the Law School and will make addresses. 

The Harvard Law School was established in 1817, although there had been 
some instruction in law of a non-professional nature in Harvard College prior 
to that date. The first professorship of law in Harvard College, out of which 
the Law School ultimately grew, was established through a gift of Isaac Royall, 
who died in 1781, but owing to difficulties in getting in the legacy no appoint- 
ment was made until 1815 when Isaac Parker, then Chief Justice of Massachu- 
setts, became the first Royall professor. In 1829 Nathan Dane gave to Harvard 
College the profits from his Abridgment of American Law as a foundation for 
a professorship of law and in the same year, Joseph Story, Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, was chosen as first Dane professor, a position which 
he held until his death in 1845. Story, during his incumbency of the Dane pro- 
fessorship, was the head of the law school. In 1833 Simon Greenleaf joined 
Story and after Story’s death, Joel Parker, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New Hampshire, Theophilus Parsons and Emory Washburn, all of them 
men of great distinction, became members of the faculty. In 1870 Christopher 
Columbus Langdell was selected by the new President of Harvard, Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot, to be the first dean of the Harvard Law School. With Langdell a 
new method of study known as the case method was introduced in the Law 
School and began its conquest of legal education in the United States. Retiring 
as dean in 1895, Langdell was succeeded by James Barr Ames, who continued 
as dean until his death in 1910. His successor was Ezra Ripley Thayer, the son 
of Professor James Bradley Thayer. Dying in 1915, Dean Thayer was suc- 
ceeded by the present dean, Roscoe Pound. The school, beginning with two pro- 
fessors of law in 1817, now has a faculty of 33 and a student body, which during 
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the academic year 1934-35 numbered 1466, coming from all parts of the United 
States and many foreign countries. 


Harvard Law School Library 


The library ' of the Law School was a very small thing prior to the coming 
of Dean Langdell. In it then, there were perhaps not more than ten or fifteen 
thousand volumes, but it rapidly grew under the devoted direction of John Himes 
Arnold, who became librarian in 1873 and continued as such until his retirement 
40 years later. From ten thousand volumes in 1870 the library has grown so 
that today it contains 475,000 volumes. It hopes to have, as its part of the 
Tercentennial Celebration, an exhibition of law books showing the wide range 
and variety of its resources in almost all countries of the world before and since 
the beginning of legal printing. On the walls of the class rooms and in other 
places about the buildings of the Law School, there is a collection of 3,000 
prints and photographs of distinguished lawyers and judges and more than 130 
painted portraits of English and American judges and lawyers. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE LIBRARY 


ETHEL M. TURNER 
Legislative Reference Assistant, Massachusetts State Library 


The Massachusetts State Library celebrated the one hundredth anniversary 
of its founding in 1926. It is, therefore, one of the oldest of the state libraries 
and it is also one of the largest. 

The Library had its origin in a resolve of the General Court passed in 1811 
which laid the foundation for an annual exchange of laws with the other states of 
the Union. Then in 1826 came the establishment of the Library to bring together 
and arrange in an orderly fashion all of the books and maps belonging to the 
commonwealth (with certain exceptions) which were then scattered among the 
various departments. Later the exchange system was enlarged to include docu- 
ments and decisions, and not only those of the states but of the federal govern- 
ment and foreign countries as well. This system carried on for many years and 
supplemented by wise purchases has resulted in the Massachusetts State Library, 
containing an American law collection rich with many rare early items and one 
of the most complete foreign law collections in the world. This law collection 
numbers about 58,000 volumes, or a little more than one tenth of the total collec- 
tion of over half a million volumes. 

The Massachusetts State Library is “for the use of the Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, Council, General Court and such officers of the government and other 
persons as may be permitted to use it.” It is a reference library, specializing in 
subjects of governmental interest. Among the special collections may be men- 
tioned the following:—history of the New England States; local history of all 
the counties, cities and towns in the Commonwealth, including directories and a 
set of town reports believed to be the most complete in existence; history of the 


*See also: James, The Harvard Law School Library (1934) L.v1p.y. 27 :157. 
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United States, with an unusually complete collection of Civil War regimental 
histories and histories of the World War; genealogy, very complete to 1916; 
sociology ; education ; newspapers, some of which date back before the Revolution ; 
and constitutions and debates of constitutional conventions of all the states and 
the United States. The Library is a depository for United States government 
documents. 

The public documents of the states of the Union, including one of the 
most complete files of senate and house journals known, together with similar 
documents of foreign countries offer a wide field for the study of comparative 
legislation. The Canadian sessional papers and journals of the Dominion and 
its provinces are practically complete ; the parliamentary debates of Australia and 
other English colonies are probably the most complete in the country; and the 
documents of Great Britain have been regularly received since 1880. 

The most valuable book in the Library is Governor Bradford’s History Of 
Plimoth Plantation which is displayed daily under glass in the main reading room. 
The handwriting is clear and distinct though three hundred years have elapsed 
since the story of the settlement at Plymouth was written. 


THE SOCIAL LAW LIBRARY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Howarp L. STEBBINS 
Librarian, The Social Law Library 


In the first place the name ‘Social Law Library” has no significance what- 
ever, either as to the kind of law books on the shelves, or the manner in which 
the Library may be used. It was founded in 1803. The Massachusetts laws of 
1805 required all libraries supported by membership dues—and there were no 
public libraries in those days—to take the name “social” library. Hence, this 
infant collection of law books assumed the cognomen “Social Law Library”. The 
name has remained a fixture to this day, giving rise to constant misunderstanding 
of the nature and purposes of the Library. 

The social sciences are not emphasized on the shelves. What the book 
collection does consist of is a well-rounded, reasonably complete working library 
of the common law of England and America. More and more it tends to become 
a workshop where members of the bar may prepare their cases for the courts, 
while it stresses less and less the historical and analytical side of jurisprudence. 

Because of other great legal collections nearby, specialization such as this is 
possible. The Massachusetts State Library with its great collections of statutes, 
documents and historical material is but a few minutes walk from the Social Law 
Library. Less than twenty minutes travel brings one to the magnificent library 
of Harvard Law School, which is available under reasonable restrictions to 
attorneys even though not graduates of the school. Nearby special libraries on 
many subjects may be used to supplement what is lacking on law book shelves. 

Funds are still expended for books on the philosophy of jurisprudence, for 
legal miscellany, for general reference books and the like. But more consistent 
than any other policy of the trustees has been this concentration upon the idea of 
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the Library as a workshop. In line with this policy we are just now scheming to 
shelve a fifth set of Massachusetts Reports in a reading room already over- 
crowded. 

The Library has a collection of American reports which is practically com- 
plete. The same applies to session laws from 1870 on, with good but scattering 
runs before that date. It has a very good working collection of textbooks, law 
reviews, documents and loose-leaf services. Its Canadian and English material 
is likewise nearly complete. It possesses a fine collection of early trials and lacks 
but few bar association reports. | 

The Massachusetts briefs and papers on appeal to the Supreme Judicial Court 
are complete from about 100 Mass., with some earlier volumes available. This is 
the master set, made up for binding by the State Reporter, and antedating other 
runs by many years. Among the rarities may be mentioned a 1472 Institutes of 
Justinian and a longhand copy of the Trial of Jesse Pomeroy, the only one extant. 
The Library is the custodian of the voluminous bound and unbound papers of 
Lemuel Shaw, who was Chief Justice of Massachusetts from 1830 to 1860. 

Any member of the bar is eligible to membership in the Library. Use of the 
books is restricted in the main to these members and to judges and court officials. 
By courtesy the privileges are extended to other public officers and to occasional 
visitors from out of town. Students are, so far as possible, excluded. The num- 
ber of members today is 1054. 

The Library, a denizen of various court houses since 1814, moved into its 
present quarters in 1910. Visitors will find a large, well lighted and conveniently 
arranged reading room, a two-story steel stack room and various smaller units 
for administrative purposes. Many oil paintings of judges and eminent counsel 
adorn the walls, among them an unusually fine Copley, the subject of which is 
Chief Justice Martin Howard of North Carolina. 

Today the book collection numbers 91,938 volumes. An actual count was 
made in 1922, and accurate statistics have since been kept, including discards as 
well as accessions. 

An article sketching the history of the Library, particularly its early days, 
appears in 13 Law Lrprary JourNAL 57-62, (October 1920). 


THE BOSTON MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


WILL SHAFROTH * 
Director of The National Bar Program 


A record attendance is expected at Boston for the annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association during the week of August 24. Indications are for a 
notable convention in historic New England surroundings. Governors of the six 
New England States have issued special letters of invitation to the lawyers of 
the country to visit their commonwealths, and the fine resorts, hotels, beautiful 





*Mr Shafroth is an associate member of the American Association of Law Libraries 
and is serving as a member of the Association’s Special Advisory Committee on the Ex- 
pansion Plan. 
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mountains and lakes of that region, as well as the many places which are asso- 
ciated with our early history, will combine to persuade attorneys from all parts 
ot the United States of the desirability of coming to Boston in August. 

The meeting itself will be one of the most important which the American 
Bar Association has ever held. The plan for a new and more representative 
organization of the bar will be brought up for discussion and action on the first 
day of the convention. If the proposed new Constitution is passed at that time, 
the first meeting of the House of Delegates will be held later in the week. 

Many lawyers of international reputation will be present at the meeting. 
Honorable Homer S. Cummings, Attorney General of the United States, will 
preside at an evening session at which Sir Maurice Amos, distinguished inter- 
national lawyer and Quain Professor of Law at London University, and Mr. 
Justice Hanna of the High Court of Justice of the Irish Free State will speak. 
Lord Thankerton of London, England, Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, will be a 
luncheon speaker, as will Mr. Justice Henry Hague Davis of the Supreme Court 
of Canada. Honorable Stanley Reed, Solicitor General of the United States, will 
respond to the address of welcome at the first session of the convention, and his 
speech will be followed by the annual address which will be delivered by President 
William L. Ransom. Tuesday and Wednesday will be given over largely to sec- 
tion meetings and open forum sessions of some of the committees. On Wednesday 
there will be a discussion of the draft of the proposed rules for the federal courts, 
at which statements will be made by Honorable William D. Mitchell, Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee appointed by the Supreme Court and former Attorney 
General of the United States, and by Dean Charles E. Clark of the Yale Law 
School, Reporter of the Advisory Committee. Speakers at the annual dinner will 
be Lord Wright of Durley, Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, London, England, Mr. 
Leonard E. Brockington, K.C., of Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, and Mr. John W. 
Davis of New York City. 

The social events connected with the convention will be most enjoyable and 
will be ushered in by a reception for new members of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and those attending an annual convention for the first time. The Presi- 
dent’s annual reception will be held on Monday evening, August 24, and will be 
followed by dancing. On Saturday a boat trip has been arranged and during the 
week there will be opportunity for visits to historic buildings and localities in 
Boston and its environs. Patriotic exercises will be held in Faneuil Hall, the Old 
State House, South Church, and possibly other places. 

The Statler has been designated as the headquarters hotel. A number of 
other hotels in the neighborhood will also be used and are rapidly filling up. 
Reservations should be made as soon as possible through the Chicago headquarters 
of the Association. 

A most interesting and enjoyable week is in store for those who can attend 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
LAW LIBRARIES 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, August 20-22, 1936 
Headquarters, The Commander Hotel 


Thursday, August 20, Langdell Hall, Harvard Law School 


10:00 A.M.—William R. Roalfe, President, American Association of Law 
Libraries, presiding. 


Addresses of Welcome: 
James Bryant Conant, President of Harvard University. 
Roscoe Pound, Dean of the Harvard Law School. 
Robert G. Dodge, Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Boston 
Bar for the meeting of the American Bar Association. 
Honorable Charles Thornton Davis, Judge of the Land Court of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Response : 
Samuel E. Thorne, Law Librarian, Northwestern University. 


2:30 P.M.—Business Meeting; William R. Roalfe, President, American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries, presiding. 


Memorials: 
Dr. George S. Godard, former State Librarian of Connecticut—Gladys 
Judd Day, Librarian, Hartford Bar Library, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Dr. G. E. Wire, former Librarian, Worcester County Law Library— 
A. J. Small, Law Librarian, Iowa State Library, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Reports : 
Report of the President—William R. Roalfe. 
Report of the Executive Secretary and Treasurer—Helen Newman. 
Reports of Committees :* 
Committee on Index and Journal—Franklin O. Poole, Chairman. 
Advisory Committee on Expansion Plan—Frederick C. Hicks, 
Chairman. 
Committee on Co-operation with the American Library Association 
—Helen S. Moylan, Chairman. 
Committee on Co-operation with the Association of American Law 
Schools—Elizabeth A. Cupp, Chairman. 
Committee on Bar Association Reports—A. J. Small, Chairman. 
Committee on Education for Law Librarianship—Arthur S. Beards- 
ley, Chairman. 
Committee on New Members—Helen G. Ross, Chairman. 





* Committee chairmen will be asked to give a brief summary of their reports, confining 
their remarks to five minutes. The reports will be printed in full in the October, 1936 
number of the Law Lisprary JOURNAL. 
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Appointment of Auditing Committee, Nominating Committee and Resolu- 
tions Committee. 


4:30 to 6:30 P.M.—Tea in honor of the members of the American Association 
of Law Libraries to be held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Eldon R. 
James, 114 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Friday, August 21, Langdell Hall, Harvard Law School 


10:00 A.M.—Fred Y. Holland, Ist Vice-President, American Association of 
Law Libraries, presiding. 


Addresses : 
Cataloging in Law Libraries—Helen S. Moylan, Law Librarian, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Organization and Administration of Bar Association Libraries—James 
C. Baxter, Librarian, Philadelphia Bar Association, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


2:30 P.M.—William R. Roalfe, President, American Association of Law Li- 

braries, presiding. 

Report of Committee on List of Law Libraries in the Standard Legal Di- 
rectory—Anna M. Ryan, Chairman. 

Report of Special Committee on Statistics—Jean Ashman, Chairman. 

Panel Discussion on Law Library Statistics—Miss Ashman, presiding. 
Clarence F. Allen; Sidney B. Hill, Lydia L. Kirschner; Lewis W. 

Morse; Bell S. Root. 


8:30 P.M.—Business Meeting; William R. Roalfe, President, American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries, presiding. 
Unfinished Business. 
Reports of Auditing Committee, Nominating Committee and Resolutions 
Committee. 
Election of Officers. 
Installation of Officers. 


Saturday, August 22, Old State House, Boston, Massachusetts 


10:00 P.M.—William R. Roalfe, President, American Association of Law 
Libraries, presiding. 
Addresses : 

William L. Ransom, President of the American Bar Association. 

Will Shafroth, Director of the National Bar Program of the American 
Bar Association. 

George Maurice Morris, Chairman of the General Council of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 
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Report of the Committee on Co-operation with the American Bar Associa- 
tion—Fred Y. Holland, Chairman. 


2:30 P.M.—Trip to Concord and Lexington. 


7:00.P.M.—Dinner at the Wayside Inn, Eldon R. James, Toastmaster. 


Greetings: 
William R. Roalfe, President, American Association of Law Libraries. 
James Brewster, Acting State Librarian of Connecticut, representing 
the National Association of State Libraries. 
The President-Elect of the American Association of Law Libraries. 


Address : 
Justice Henry T. Lummus, Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 


The Committee on Arrangements for the Annual Meeting is composed of 
Professor Eldon R. James, Chairman, Edward H. Redstone and Howard L. 
Stebbins. , 


A cordial invitation to visit the libraries in Cambridge and Boston is éx- 
tended to all members of the American Association of Law Libraries. Miss 
Lydia L. Kirschner invites the members of the Association to visit the Worcester 
County Law Library, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Hotel Accommodations 


The Commander Hotel, Cambridge, Massachusetts, will be the headquarters 
for the Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the American Association of Law Li- 
braries to be held August 20th to August 22nd, 1936. 


The Hotel rates are as follows: 


Single rooms with bath .................-. $3.00 per day 
Double rooms (2 persons in a room)...... $4.00 per day 


Librarians who plan to attend the Annual Meeting should make reservations 
direct with the Hotel as soon as possible. The Hotel informs us that they will 
be able to accommodate our members desiring to remain over for the Annual 
Meeting of the American Bar Association through the week of August 24th. 
The American Bar Association will hold its annual meeting in Boston, August 
24th to 28th inclusive, with headquarters at the Statler Hotel. For the program 
of the American Bar Association meetings see AMERICAN Bark ASSOCIATION 
JourNAL 22:469 (July 1936). 

The Hotel Continental, Cambridge, Massachusetts, also will have accommo- 
dations available for our members with rates as follows: 


Single rooms with bath..... $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 per day 
Double rooms with bath..... $4.50, $5.00, $6.00 per day 
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Cia- 
REPORT ON BOOK SELECTION MADE TO THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITEE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


LAW LIBRARIES 


Pursuant to the vote of the American Association of Law Libraries at the 
Thirtieth Annual Meeting, Denver, Colorado, June 28, 1935 (L.LiB.j. 28:235), 
| instructing the Executive Committee to consider the matter of appointing a 
es. Book Selection Committee, a study of the problems involved has been made, 
ing at the direction of President Roalfe, by Miss Bernita J. Long and the following 
report submitted by her to the Executive Committee: 


“One of the first needs which was recognized by the American Library 
Association was that of a selected list of books for small, as well as for 
large, libraries. Accordingly a committee was appointed to make the A.L.A. 
catalogue which would be a selected list of books by subject. The books 
were to be chosen by specialists in the various fields, subscriptions were 
of taken and, in most cases, paid for in advance. The work went very slowly 
| because of lack of funds and for want of any one person who was respon- 
sible for it. As early as 1883, according to the Proceedings, the A.L.A. dis- 
covered that “committees are not worth a farthing to do such work.” After 
' a few more years the United States Bureau of Education promised to issue 
- circulars, print and distribute the work, and it was completed, a subject at 
Ss a time. 
er Realizing the inadequacy of an ordinary committee for publishing works 
of any kind, the Publishing Section was organized. According to its con- 
stitution its object was to “secure the preparation and publication of such 
catalogues, indexes and other bibliographical helps as may best be produced 
by co-operation.” The section had an executive board of five members, 
three of whom were its president, secretary and treasurer. The executive 
S board held separate meetings and prepared a written report each year for 
i- the A.L.A. Any library, institution or individual elected by the executive 
board might become a member upon the payment of a fee of $10 per annum. 
During the first year there were 49 annual subscriptions. In 1890, $10 
members being scarce, associate members were provided for at $2 each, 
and in 1893 the dues for regular members were dropped to $5. Each mem- 
ber was to receive one copy of each publication issued, and any balance 
would pay for duplicate copies. 

About the year 1895 the Publishing Section started a project of printing 
cards for current books which were sold to libraries. In 1897 the section 
‘ reported that it was having a hard time getting publishers to send free books 
for the cards, although it was pointed out that such cards were advertise- 
l ments for the books to the patrons of the libraries. The section tried send- 
ing publishers’ current lists to A.L.A. members to check, hoping in that way 
to obtain more favor with the publishers and more free books. 

By 1903 the demand for a selected list of current books was felt and 
a book list was suggested. The Publishing Section realized, however, that 
, with its limited funds and with no permanent headquarters it would be more 
than it could handle. Soon after, the section was endowed by Mr. Carnegie 
and the Book List was started in 1905. It was decided that the editorial 
work and the preparation of the copy might be paid for out of the endow- 
ment fund, but that sales and subscriptions should cover the cost of manu- 
facture. 

From that time the Book List has been one of the most, and in some 
cases the only, used aid for book selection in public libraries and in libraries 


ts. 
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of a general nature. It is prepared as follows: A card is made for each C 
book showing author, title, publisher, price and date for all books received 
from publishers. The Publishers’ Weekly, announcements and reviews are 
checked for titles which may not have been sent by the publishers. These 
cards are allowed to accumulate for one month, and all titles are then listed 
on a sheet called the Tentative List. Copies of this list are sent to fifty 
libraries which are located near book centers so that the librarians will have 
seen the books as soon as published. The librarians vote “+” and ‘“—” on 
the books, ‘“+-” for inclusion and ‘““—” for exclusion. Many of them also 
write notes. Books of a more technical nature are sent to specialists. These 
notes, votes and notes from reviews, etc., are indexed on each book card. 
It then remains for the Book List Editor to select the books and write the 
notes. 

The history of the experience of the American Library Association 
in the publication field is interesting and instructive. There are a number 
of things in it which we should consider in connection with our own prob- 
lem. In the first place, it was encouraging to find that at first it had the 
same problems of lack of financial support and suitable permanent head- 
quarters that we have. It is significant that the Publishing Board felt it 
impossible to publish periodically a selected list of books until those two 
needs were provided for. The findings of the A.L.A. to the effect that an 
ordinary committee was useless when it came to getting material published 
are also sound. There must be someone in charge who is responsible for 
the work being done. It should also be noted that there were no complaints 
about the publishers not sending books to the Book List after it was started. 

Your committee member is very much in favor of having some kind 
of a publication which would serve law librarians as the Book List serves 
general librarians, but we feel that the American Association of Law Li- 
braries is not yet in a position to have it. Such a publication, to get results 
from the publishers and to be of use to us, would need to be thorough. 
After we have secured funds for headquarters and a full-time executive sec- 
retary, we believe that the publishers will then be willing to co-operate with 
us by sending to us their books as published. Obviously there would be many 
details to be worked out as to the way in which the material could be ob- 
tained and the selections made, and a committee could be working on those 
questions now. However, it seems to us that we should concentrate at the 
present time on the problem of obtaining funds, and leave the details of 
the proposed book selection committee to be worked out later, after we 
have obtained funds to establish headquarters. 

Respectfully submitted, 
3ERNITA J. LONG, 
Member of the Executive Committee.” 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Cueck List or AMERICAN Laws, CHARTERS AND CONSTITUTIONS OF THE 17TH 
AND 18rH CENTURIES IN THE HuNnTINGTON LiBraRy. Compiled by Willard 
O. Waters. Huntington Library Lists No. 1. San Marino, California, 1936. 
Pp. vii,140. $1.00. 


Through Professor Beale’s Bibliography of Early English Law Books we 
have been able to check the 16th century English law books in the Huntington 


Library. 
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With this new check list we are now able to note the items in the collection 
of the 17th and 18th century American Laws, Charters and Constitutions. It is 
a truly great collection. The Book of the General Lauues and Libertyes Con- 
cerning the Inhabitants of The Massachusets, published in Boston in 1648, is 
the outstanding item in the collection. Only this copy is known to be in existence. 


The more important compilations in the collection may be listed briefly below: 


1 Laws of the British Plantations in America relating to the Church. 

By Nicolas Trott. London, 1721. 

261 Massachusetts General Laws and Liberties, 1672. 

553 New Jersey, Laws and Acts, 1703-17. 

565 New Jersey, Kinsey’s Laws of 1732. 

600 New York, Laws and Acts, 1691-93, New York, 1694. (Only seven 
known copies, of which only three are perfect.) 

720 Pennsylvania, Laws. Philadelphia, 1714. 

835 South Carolina, Laws by Trott, Charleston, 1736. (Only five or six 
perfect copies are known to be in existence.) 


Strong runs of session laws for Connecticut, 1750-1800 (nos. 113-200) ; 
Massachusetts, 1726-1800 (nos. 282-510) ; New York, 1774-1800 (nos. 670-704) ; 
Pennsylvania, 1751-1791 (nos. 728-792) ; and Vermont, 1779-1800 (nos. 856-87) 
are listed as well as earlier scarce scattering sessions for the Thirteen Original 
Colonies. Listed also are many unusual Broadsides which often are neglected 
by librarians. 

It is an interesting and valuable check list and one which every librarian 
will want whether or not he has a collection, or contemplates building up a 
library of statutory material. 

ArTHUuR C. PULLING 


University of Minnesota Law Library 


BOOK NOTES 


YALE Law Scuoo.: From THE Founpers To Dutton, 1845-1869, by Frederick 
C. Hicks. Yale Law Library Publications No. 3. The Yale University 
Press, June 1936. Pp. 64, illustrated. 50c. 


This third volume of the series of Yale Law Library Publications will be 
reviewed in the next number of the Law LisRary JOURNAL. 





